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the loss of their lands, and the Government was unable to carry
out any policy of rehabilitating them elsewhere.
Sitting Bull, the Sioux5 most famous medicine man, escaped
into Canada after taking part in the Guster Massacre. He had
lately returned, still nursing resentment against a Government he
believed had robbed his people. While in the north he had had
a vision in wrhich a Messiah remade the world and restored to the
Indians their hunting grounds, conditional upon being propitiated
with ritualistic songs and dances in which long cotton gowns were
to be worn. These so-called ghost shirts, it was understood, would
be protective against the assaults of all enemies.
According to Uncle Ike, the whole affair had been badly
managed. No one seemed to realize how deeply ingrained was the
Indians' mysticism, love of ceremony and faith in Sitting Bull,
nor how eager they were to accept this promised wish-fulfilment.
Ghost-dances with appropriate tribal songs were carried on in
widely scattered localities long before their significance was
suspected by indifferent public officials, who looked upon them
as merely another manifestation of savage superstition.
When it finally became clear that the Indians were dancing
themselves into a frenzy, in which their zeal was leading them
into acts of hostility, the dances were forbidden. But it was then
too late. Surrounded by guards and protected by darkness,
dancing continued off the reservations. Worse still, official inter-
ference was proof to the Sioux that their Messiah was really feared
by the white people.
Furthermore, some of the Indians, who had been advised to
await the coming of a different Saviour, had renounced ghost-
dancing. When they were enlisted as Special Indian Police and
sent out to arrest their more stubbornly devout brethren, a bad
matter was made worse by adding the insult of blasphemy to the
injury of treason.
Shortly after Thanksgiving, Uncle Ike was called to Ghadron
on court matters. As he was to be gone several weeks, Aunt Julia
and I were $ager to go along, she to visit her people and I secretly
overjoyed to be two hundred miles nearer Pine Ridge Indian
Reservation, chief centre of the Sioux dissatisfaction.
We found the little prairie town, reminiscent to me of dirty
dishes and my first ride on a blind baggage, to be far more
turbulent than Deadwood. Rumours of hordes of painted savages